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(Sloth, in Zoological Gardens.] 


NOTES UPON A LIVING SLOTH IN THE 
GARDENS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


For a considerable period a living sloth has existed in 
the Gardens of the Zoological Society ; and as this is 
the first instance, so far as is known, of this singular crea- 
ture being brought alive to this country, a few remarks 
upon the animal, drawn from actual observation, may 
not be uninteresting; and the more so, as it is but 
within the Jast few years that the misrepresentations 
respecting it have been cleared away,—misrepresenta- 
tions in which writers on zoology, with little philoso- 

hical acumen, have followed each other, taking their 

ey-note from the florid but erroneous details of Buffon. 
A moment's reflection, indeed, on the acknowledged 
fact that these animals, natives of the vast and dense 
forests of South America, are essentially arboreal in 
their habits, might have induced naturalists to pause 
before they set them down as cripples “ sent into this 
breathing world but half made up;” and that lamely 
and clumsily, as if “Nature’s journeymen” had made 
them, and not made them well. Such ideas are incon- 
sistent with philosophy ; and, besides, not a little pre- 
sumptuous, inasmuch as they involve the admission 
that the Creator may fail in the workmanship of his 
hands. Such an admission may not be intended, but 
certainly it is a fair deduction from their own premises. 
So far, however, is the sloth from being the wretchedly 
deformed creature which it has been represented, that 
it is one among thousands of examples which might be 
particularly selected as an instance of design and wis- 
dom. Among the branches of the trees; the sole resi- 
dence of the sloth, it is active and alert, and displays 
the utmost ease travelling from branch to branch, sus- 
pended by its hooks (for into such are its claws modi- 
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fied), with singular address; and when climbing, 
throwing itself into various singular attitudes, indica- 
tive of perfect security. From these few preliminary 
remarks, we shall at once proceed to our notes on the 
individual in question. 

On entering the room in which the sloth at the 
Zoological Gardens is kept, we perceived it cling- 
ing to a staff, which was placed in its cage for its 
convenience: it was apparently asleep; its head 
was doubled down between its fore limbs, and the 
face buried in the fur of the chest; the limbs were 
drawn together, and it appeared huddled up, so as to 
present an almost ball-like figure, attached to the under 
side of the staff. On being roused it protruded its head 
from between its fore limbs, gazed around it, and 
began to move. Its actions, and the contour of its 
limbs, particularly the tournure of its hinder limbs, 
forcibly reminded us of the orang; while its singular 
muzzle bore great resemblance to that of the common 
bat. It appeared, when roused, to recognise its keeper, 
and was evidently pleased with his playful caresses, 
demonstrating its satisfaction by twisting about while 
on its back, or while clinging by its hind feet to the 
staff repeatedly opening its mouth, and uttering a low 
growling tone, accompanied by occasional expirations 
sounding like “ Yah” feebly uttered. The freedom of 
its limbs was surprising; for though on the ground it 
can only drag itself along, yet on its perch, or clinging 
to the wire-work of its cage, it used them in every 
direction. It used its claws with much address; in the 
same manner as the long hook-like toes or fingers of 
the orang, antagonising with the elongated narrow 
palm or sole, act as graspers, so the hook-like claws of 
the sloth, conjcining with the long narrow palms against 
which they press, constitute admirable organs of secure 
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prehension. We observed it frequently, while clinging, 
stretch out one of its arms, the comparative length of 
which, as in the orang, is conspicuous, and seize a 
distant object, or hook itself on to another support, 
turning its head about, and earnestly gazing at what- 
ever attracted its attention. It is daily allowed exercise 
in a large den, within which are various perches and 
branches, formed into a tree; and sometimes, if the 
weather be fine, it is allowed to climb about one of the 
trees in the paddock adjoining the building in which it 
is kept. Under these situations its actions are very 
amusing; and though it generally proceeds leisurely 
from branch to branch, yet it often travels up them, 
or along their under side, with considerable alertness. 
While thus suspended by its hooks it is fond of making 
the branch to which it clings vibrate for a considerable 
time, by its powerful muscular impulse. The muscles 
of all the edentate order (to which the sloth belongs) 
are remarkable for vigour; and in this animal they 
possess astonishing energy: hence by its own exertion, 
while clinging with the back downwards, it is easily 
enabled to shake the branch till it violently vibrates. 
We think it is Mr. Waterton who says that when the 
wind blows the sloth travels. May not the waving or 
vibrating motion of the branches under the influence 
of the wind act as an excitement to the sloth, and 
animate it to action? and when the sloth agitates the 
branch itself, may it not be from a desire to increase 
or produce the motion from which it receives pleasure ? 
or 1s it merely from a simple animal impulse to strenu- 
ous muscular exercise? Were it a frolicsome, lively 
creature, we should say the latter ; but such is not the 
case. 

In its natural condition the sloth lives on young and 
tender leaves and buds, especially those, as Mr. Burchell 
states, of a species of Cecropia ; but the present indi- 
vidual is fed upon plain soaked biscuit, and appears 
in excellent health and condition. We observed that 
it champs its food, thereby bruising it between the 
simple cylindrical molars, without any lateral or 
grinding action of the lower jaw. There are no 
front or incisor teeth; but the canines appeared to 
be large and sharp, and the intelligent keeper in 
whose care it is placed informed us that, when irritated, 
it would bite with great severity. Nor is it destitute 
of other means of defence. It strikes very violently 
and rapidly with its long powerful arms, making a 
sweeping blow at its opponent; and we can easily ima- 
gine what a lacerated wound its huge, sharp, hook-like 
claws would inflict ; but on the ground, to which it sel- 
dom or.never resorts in a state of nature, it throws itself 
on its back, and both strikes and endeavours to grapple 
with its antagonist. Kircher informs us that a sloth, in 
possession of Father Torus, professor of the Jesuits in 
America, had a sloth which, after clinging to a pole for 
forty days, without meat, drink, or sleep, was taken 
down, and subjected to the attack of a dog, “ which 
after a little while the sloth seized with his feet, and 
held him four days, till he died of hunger.” This ex- 
treme tenacity of life, and long-enduring irritability 
of the muscular fibres, together with other important 
anatomical peculiarities, which we shall not now de- 
scribe, iridicate a low grade in the scale of the mammal 
series of animals. 

Rigid and hook-like as the claws are, we noticed 
that the animal could use them well, not only as grasp- 
ing-hooks, but also as holders; it moves them toge- 
ther, and can not only draw anything towards itself but 
can take up portions of its food and so convey it to the 


mouth. Having no incisors it cannot browse on the 
leaves or buds, but it collects them by means of its 
claws, and thus feeds itself. 

In a state of nature the sloth never drinks; the 
moisture of its vegetable diet being sufficient ; and the 
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moisture of the soaked biscuit is the only fluid taken 
by the individual in question. The alvine excretion 
occurs only once a fortnight. Though, as we have 
said, this individual seems to be pleased with the 
keeper's play, writhing itself about, and uttering a low 
growl], yet it — on the whole extremely apathe- 
tic. It betrayed not the slightest sign of fear, or dis- 
composure, when we approached and touched it; on 
the contrary, it even made its way towards us, and ex- 
tending its arm endeavoured to take bold of us, fixing 
at the same time an intent gaze upon us, or upon 
whomsoever came near it. Its eyes, indeed, have a 
very singular staring expression; they are placed wide 
apart, and are quite circular, appearing to have no dis- 
tinct lids: the iris is of a red Seoul, with a very smal! 
pupil in the centre. The bat-like muzzle is abrupt 
and short, and terminates broad and rounded, in a large 
moist black nasal space, distinctly marked, in which 
are two large circular nostrils, widely separated from 
each other. The muzzle, as far as the eyes inclusive, 
the lower jaw excepted, is naked and of a dusky black. 
The mouth is so placed that it cannot be seen unless 
the head be turned or the animal be on its back ; it is 
underneath the muzzle, which expands, as it were, be- 
yond it, and is reflected below to meet it. The form 
of the mouth is an acute angle, of which the apex is 
foremost; it shuts remarkably close; the tongue is 
smooth and long. The head is large and rounded, and 
the ears are concealed by the fur, which has not that 
3 withered and crisped character so remarkable in 
other species of these animals, but is long, soft, and 
straight. The specimen in question is closely related 
to the Collared sloth or Ai (Bradypus collaris), which 
differs in many points from the Common three-toed 
Sloth; it will very likely prove to be an undescribed 
species. The upper surface of the head and all the 
four limbs are blackish-brown: this colour also ex- 
tends to the cheeks, but is there interspersed with 
whitish hairs. The back, the sides, and the whole 
under surface of the body are whity-brown: this 
colour also fringes the back-part of the hind legs; it 
also passes over the shoulders, thus separating the dark 
colour of the arms from that of the head. Total 
length of head and body two feet six inches. The hair 
on the shoulders is five inches long. 

That this animal] should live and thrive in our cli- 
mate is a matter of some surprise, and certainly proves 
the judicious management bestowed upon it. Mr. 
Burchell kept these animals both at Santos, in Brazil, 
and also at Para, near the mouth of the river Amazon; 
but though in their native country, and supplied with 
their natural food, they died in the course of about two 
months. Mr. Waterton, however, appears to have been 
more successful. Lesson says that the two-toed sloth 
does not see well by daylight; and from the contrac- 
tion of the pupil of the eye in the present individual, 
we could not help suspecting that, in its native climate, 
it is crepuscular in its habits: undoubtedly, however, 
the ve are adapted to the sombre gloom of the deep 
and humid forests in which it habitually dwells; so 
that, in one sense at least, it may be said to be cre- 
puscular. 

The sloth produces only a single young one at a 
birth: it clings round the body of the mother, and is 
thus carried about, suspended, as its parent travels 
along the under side of the branches. 





THOMAS FULLER. 
[Continued from p. 160.] 
Suortty before the Restoration, he was called 
upon to resume his old station at the Savoy, and 
aher the king's return was made one of the royal 
storehouse of the 


chaplains. In that unfailing 
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London-life gossip of this period, the ‘ Diary of Samuel 
Pepys,’ there is a notice of Fuller's | ne we on 
which Pepys passes one of his usual odd judgments. 
“May 12 (1661). At the Savoy, heard Dr. Fuller 
preach upon David's words, ‘I will wait with patience 
all the days of my appointed time, until my change 
comes ;’ but methought it was a poor dry sermon. 
And I am afraid my former high esteem of his preach- 
ing was more out of opinion than of judgment.” 
Fuller a poor dry preacher! This is as good as Pepys’ 
criticisms on Shakspere and Butler. Samuel has 
some other entries in his journal about our author 
worth quoting. “Jan. 22 (1660-1). I met with Dr. 
Fuller; he tells me of his Jast and great book that is 
coming out: that is, the History of all the Families in 
England; and could tell me more of my own than I 
knew myself. And also to what perfection he had 
brought the art of memory; that he did lately, to four 
eminently great scholars, dictate together in Latin, 
upon different subjects of their proposing, faster than 
they were able to write, till they were tired.” The 
Doctor did not, however, insert any account of Pepys’ 
family, as we find by a subsequent entry. “Feb. 5 
(1662). To Paul’s churchyard, and there I met with 
Dr. Fuller's ‘English Worthies,’ the first time that 
ever I saw it; and so sat down reading in it; being 
much troubled that (though he had some discourse 
with me about my family and arms,) he says nothing 
at all nor mentions us, either in Cambridgeshire or 
Norfolkshire. But I believe, indeed, our family were 
never very considerable.” Notwithstanding this slight, 
the good man bought the book some twenty months 
afterwards. “Dec. 10 (1663). To St. Paul’s church- 
yard, to my bookseller’s, and could not tell whether to 
lay out my money for books of pleasure, as plays, which 
my nature was most earnest in; but at last, after seeing 
Chaucer, Dugdale’s ‘History of St. Paul's,’ Stow’s 
‘London,’ Gesner, ‘ History of Trent,’ besides Shak- 
spere, Jonson, and Beaumont’s plays, I at last chose 
Dr. Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ the ‘ Cabala’ or ‘Collection of 
Letters of State,’ and a little book, ‘ Delices de Hollande,’ 
with another little book or two, all of good use or 
serious pleasure; and ‘ Hudibras,’ both parts, the book 
now in greatest fashion for drollery, though I cannot, 
I confess, see enough where the wit lies. My mind 
being thue settled, I went by link home; and so to my 
office, and to read in Rushworth; and so home to 
supper and to bed.” Allusion is made in one of the 
above extracts to Fuller’s memory, of which many mar- 
vellous anecdotes are told. His Oxford biographer says 
“he undertook once in passing to and fro from Temple 
Bar to the farthest conduit in Cheapside, tv tell at his 
return every sign as they stood in order on both sides 
of the way, repeating them either backward or forward, 
as they should choose, which he exactly did, not missing 
or misplacing one, to the admiration of those that heard 
him.” A feat of no small magnitude, seeing that every 
house then bore a sign; but we suppose this may be 
taken with a little abatement. As also that he could re- 
peat five hundred strange words at twice, and a sermon 
at once, hearing without letting slip a word. He says 
himself, “none alive ever heard me pretend to the art 
of memory who, in my book (Holy State) have de- 
cried it as a trick, no art; and indeed is more of fancy 
than memory. I confess, some ten years since, when I 
came out of the pulpit of St. Dunstan’s East, one 
(who since wrote ‘ton thereof) told me in the vestry, 
before credible people, that fhe in Sidney College had 
taught me the art of memory; I returned unto him 
that it was not so, for I could not remember that I had 
ever seen him before! which, I conceive, was a real 
refutation.” We should think so too; about one of 
the most sufficient on record. When before the Triers 


it is said he was desired to give them “some proof of 
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his extraordinary memory, upon which he promised 
them, if they would restore a certain poor sequestered 
ee never to forget that kindness as long as he 
ived.” 

There now appeared some probability that he would 
be promoted to a bishopric. He had been called upon 
to preach before the king, who is reported to have 
resolved on his early preferment. But his preferment 
was not to be to an earthly dignity. In August, 1661, 
at a time when London was suffering from one of its 
periodical visitations of sickness, he preached at the 
Savoy a marriage sermon for a friend. He was ill 
when he went into the pulpit, but he finished his 
sermon, though with difficulty; at its conclusion, “he 
sat down, not able to rise again, but was fain to be led 
down the pulpit stairs, by two men, into the reading- 
desk.” He was carried home, where his fever in- 
creased; aud on the Thursday following he died.* 

Having thus traced his life it remains for us to see 
what he accomplished in it. In looking at the intel- 
lectual character of any man it is, of course, proper to 
bear in mind the time’in which he wrote and the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. The seventeenth 
century, we need not say, was a most remarkable one : 
from the strongly-excited feelings of the people in this 
country on many questions of highest concern, there 
was a clashing and general ferment in minds of ever 
variety of temperament, with the results of which all 
are more or less familiar. The theological writers 
partook of this excitement, and there is a greater 
diversity of intellectual power displayed in their writ- 
ings than in those of the divines of any other age; yet 
among them Fuller stands alone. He is the most ori- 
ginal writer among them—perhaps the most original 
writer of his age. Wit is what is most striking in him ; 
it is not his only excellence by any means; but it is 
that which colours everything he touches. As we have 
seen, he freely uses it in the pulpit; where now it 
would of course not be tolerated. ‘South, some twenty 
years his junior, also has an abundance of wit in his 
sermons, but there is this vast difference—while South 
uses his most plenteously in rendering ridiculous the 
sectaries whom he so dislikes, Fuller’s is never directed 
against any person or body of men. Probably there 
could not be another writer named, with such a weapon 
at command, who used it so gently: in no page he ever 
wrote is there cither irony or sarcasm. His lip never 
curls into a sneer. Gentle as a child, though mirth- 
fulness is the essence of his character, it is as harmless 
as a child’s full-hearted fun. Abundant as is his wit, 
its richness is equally so; because it is fed from an 
imagination fertile, exuberant: but the exercise of 
it is a never-failing source of surprise. It plants a 
flower on the barest rock, forces mirth out of dulness 
herself, even from clay strikes a spark. What subject 
on earth could be less promising than a list of names 
of towns? Yet he manages to make it yield some plea- 
santry. In his Pisgah-sight of Palestine (in the ‘ Holy 
War’), he thus notices some of the places :—* Tyre, the 
Royal Exchange of the world. Ephek, whose walls 
falling down gave both the death and grave-stones to 
27,000 of Benhadad’s soldiers. Harosheth, the city of 
Sisera, who, for all his commanding of 900 iron cha- 
riots, was slain with one iron nail. Decapolis, a small 
territory on both sides of the Jordan, so called of ten 
cities it contained ; though authors wonderfully differ 
in reckoning them up. The river Kishon, God’s 
besom to sweep away Sisera’s army. Shiloh, where 


* Pepys has this entry in his Diary, Aug. 16. “It is such’a 
sickly time, both in the city and country everywhere (of a sort 
of fever), that never was heard of almost, unless it was.a.plague- 
time. Among others the famous Tom Fuller is dead of it; aud 
Dr. Nicholls, Dean of St, Paul's; and my Lord General Monk 
is very dangerously ill.” 
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the ark was long leiger ; and where Eli, heart-broken 
with bad news, brake his neck witha fall. Ashdod, 
where Dagon did twice row to the ark, not only 
falling bare, but putting off his head and hands. Ekron, 
where Beelzebub, the god of flies, had a nest or tem- 
ple. Timnath, whence Samson fetcht his wife, whose 
epithalamium proved the dirge to so sy! Philistines. 
aza, chief of the five satrapies of the Philistines, the 
gates whereof Samson carried away; and hither bein 
sent for to make sport in the house of Dagon, acte 
such a tragedy that plucked down the stage, slew him- 
self and all the spectators. Edrei, the city of Og, on 
whose giant-like proportions the rabbins have more 
giant-like lies. Gadara, whose inhabitants loved their 
swine better than their Saviour.’ And this is but a 
small selection. The monuments still extant within or 
without the city of Jerusalem, he says, “are reducible 
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to one of three ranks; 1. Certainly true ; as the moun- 
tains compassing it, which are standards too great and 
too heavy for either time or war to remove. 2. Of a 
mixt nature; where the text is true, but superstition 
and fancy have commented on it. 3. Stark lies, 
without a rag of probability to hide their shame; 
where the believer is as foolish as the inventor im- 
pudent. We will bundle them together, and let 
the reader sort them at his discretion; for it is as 
hard to fit the throats as to please the palates of 
men; and that will choke one man’s belief, which 
another will swallow as easily credible.” He notices 
the people almost as oddly as the places they in- 
habit. he Phoenicians were so ingenious “that 
their fingers might seem all of bone, so strong and 
hardy to endure any labour; and yet all of flesh, so 
flexible and limber to any employment.” 





{Stone Church, from the north-east. ] 


STONE CHURCH. 


One of the most interesting and elegant specimens of 
our early English architecture lies about two miles 
north-west of the pretty town of Dartford, and is easily 
accessible from Gravesend. It is the large and ancient 
church of Stone. The advowson and manor were 
iven in 995 by Ethelred to the church and see of 
Rochester, to which it still belongs: and the bishops 
of Rochester had formerly a palace here, in which they 
occasionally resided. In a valuation of the Jatter end 
of the reign of Henry III. it is stated that the annual 
rent “in money, and in hens, eggs, plowshares, wood, 
and in the stream,” amounted to 26/. 13s. '74d., besides 
a mill which paid 40s. per anuoum. There was also a 
castle in the De held in the reign of Edward III. 
by Sir John Northwood, the estate attached to which 
was sometimes reputed a manor, and after passin 
through several possessors, became the property o 





Dr. Thomas Plume, who by his will bequeathed his 
estate of Stone Castle, and a farm at Ludeley, also in 
Kent, for the augmentation of livings of less value 
than 60/. per annum in the diocese of Rochester, and 
for the preaching of twenty-six sermons in the summer 
half-year every Wednesday alternately in the churches 
of Dartford and Gravesend. He likewise left a sum of 
money for the establishment and maintenance of a Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Cambridge, known as the Plu- 
mian Professorship. Of the castle nothing now remains 
but a part of an old tower in the present mansion. 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and is supposed 
to have been erected in the place of an older one, pro- 
bably founded by the Saxons, about the time of Edward 
III., the period when the second form of the Gothic— 
the decorated—was displacing the early English. It 
is in good preservation, although on January 14, 1638, 
a violent storm of wind, thunder, and lightning, 
damaged it considerably. The steeple was burnt, and 
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the heat is said to have been so intense as to have 
melted the bells. It is picturesquely situated on the 
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side of a hill rising from the banks of the Thames, and 
has recently been repaired in a judicious and tasteful 
manner. In it we have a good deal of the trefoil, qua- 
trefoil, rose, and other ornaments of the decorated 
Gothic. The interior exhibits another beautiful feature, 
tall and slender columns linked by light and elegant 
arches, dividing the nave from its two aisles. The 
chancel is seen through a single arch of the same 
graceful form. Traceried arches on each side show 
the circular figure which is so common in the early 
English style. A more flowing tracery prevails in the 
windows, especially the large east one. Round the 
chancel runs a low range of trefoil-headed arches, in 
relief, springing from slight pillars of grey marble. 
The door-head presents a cluster of rich mouldings one 
within the other. The tower is extremely curious for 
its scientific construction. Not to mar the lightness of 
the nave and aisles, it is open beneath on three sides, 
which rest on arches. At the same time, to give it 
stability, the fourth side is solid from the foundation of 
the church, supported by two graduated buttresses of 
considerable strength and projection, and by two light 
and elegant flying buttresses that shoot directly athwart 
the north and south aisles. Such tact and precision 
are evinced in the design and execution of the tower, 
that it has been from the first, is, and is likely to 
remain, immovable and solid as any piece of Gothic 
workmanship in the land. The chapel adjoining the 
chancel was built bya lord of Stone Castle of the reign 
of Henry VII., Sir Joha Willshyre, Knt., comptroller 
of the town and marches of Calais. He and his lady 
were interred under a rich altar-tomb, with an arched 
recess behind, where, in addition to niches and other 
ornamental work, there is a cornice of grapes and vine- 
leaves, and the arms of Sir John and Dame Margaret. 





Interior of Stone Church.} 
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This chapel was for many years in ruins, but has now 
been restored. 

In Gough's ‘Sepulchral Monuments’ is engraved a 
remarkable brass in Stone Church, Such memorials, 
we may take this oceasion to observe, were but in very 
partial use before the middle of the present period ; 
after that they rapidly became general among all ranks, 
were often extremely elaborate in point of ornament, 
and of elegant design. The brass in the chancel of 
Stone Church is inJaid in a slab in the pavement, about 
six feet in length. The figure represents a priest in 
his canonical vestments standing in the centre of a 
cross composed of eight trefoil arches, and adorned 
with vine-leaves. The stem of the cross rises from 
four steps, and on it is the Latin inscription “ Hic 
jacet dn’s Joh’es Lumbarde quondam rector eccl’ie de 
Stone, qui obiit xii die mensis Marcii Anno dni 
M*. cccc®. viii®.”* Another inscription is ona scroll over 
the priest’s head—*“ miserere mei deus scd’m magnam 
m’jam tuam ;’* and a third round the face of the 
arches, being a text from Job xix. 25, “‘credo q’d re- 
demptor meus vivit et in novissimo die de t'ra surrec- 
turus, sum et in carne mea videbo deo salvatorem 
meum.”t The whole has been completely restored. 

Near the south-east boundary of the parish, on the 
road from Green Street Green to Retsum, is a place 
called Shell-bank, from the circumstance of a stratum 
of marine shells being there deposited. It is about a 
foot in depth, containing shells both bivalve and tur- 
binated. 

The living is a rectory of the net annual value of 
7651, and the parish by the last census is stated to 
contain about 1850 acres, and to have 1066 inha- 
bitants. 


ON THE SAGACITY OF CERTAIN NATIONS 
IN TRACKING THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
MEN AND ANIMALS. 


Tue skill with which the Arabs of the Desert and the 
free Indians of America read and explain the impres- 
sions which the feet of men and animals have left on 
the ground, has suggested to the novelist some of his 
most interesting and surprising incidents; but, ad- 
mitting that his details derive some colour from an 
exuberant fancy, there still remains enough to excite 
our admiration and astonishment, when the subject is 
examined by the light of truth, instead of that of 
fiction. 

The importance of this knowledge will be at once 
appreciated by considering, for a moment, the nature 
of the countries where it is exercised. The general 
appearance of the Arabian desert is that of “a vast 
plain, terminated on all sides by the horizon, where the 
eye seeks in vain for some intervening object to rest 
upon ; and after passing over a dismal waste of sand, 
or scorched brambles, it returns to enjoy relaxation in 
the herbs and other property of which the Arabian is 
himself the bearer. A deep and dismal silence reigns 
over this heavy landscape: no beast, no bird, no insect 
is seen to diversify the sad uniformity of the scene.” 
In the prairies of America similar features are pre- 
sented, although a more cheerful surface than dry sand 
gladdens the eye, for they are mostly covered with a 
verdant green turf of grass six or eight inches in 
height; and, in their season, wild flowers and straw- 
berries are abundant. In such a situation, when the 
horizon everywhere presents a perfect straight line, and 





* Here lies Master John Lumbarde, late rector of the church 
of Stone, who died on the 12th day of the month of March, a.p, 
1408, 

+ Pity me, Lord, according to thy great mercy. 

t For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth. 
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nothing is seen to rise above it, the traveller is then 
“out of sight of land,” to use an expressive phrase of 
the country; and “he feels weak and overcome when 
night falls; and he stretches his exhausted limbs 
apparently on the sane spot where he slept the night 
before, with the same prospect before and behind him 
— the same canopy over his head, and the same cheerless 
sea of green to start upon in the morning.” 

As in the acquisition of every kind of knowledge 
different individuals show different degrees of skill, so 
among the bedouin Arabs, the knowledge of the athr 
or “footsteps” varics according to the capacity of the 
student. The most diligent and successful students in 
this art (for such it may be called) can generally decide 
from an inspection of the impression in the sand, to 
what individual of his own or of some neighbouring 
tribe the footstep belongs. By the depth of the im- 
pression, he judges whether the man carried a load or 
not; by the distinctness of the trace, he knows whether 
the man passed that day or one or two days previously ; 
by the regularity of the intervals between the steps, 4 
decides whether the man was fatigued or not; and by 
collecting and reasoning upon these and similar data, 
he calculates the possibility of overtaking the man, and 
decides rourmaay o In fact, it is almost impossible 
for a Bedouin to hope to escape detection in any clan- 
destine proceeding, because, says Burckhardt, “ his 
passage is recorded upon the road in characters that 
every one of his Arabian neighbours can read.” 

In passing through hostile districts the Bedouin 
guides will not allow a stranger to walk ; for if he wear 
shoes, the impression will at once detect him ; and if he 

o with naked feet, the mark of his step, being less full 
than that of a Bedouin, will also show that a stranger 
has passed that way, and he will probably be pursued ; 
for the Bedouin naturally argues that a man who can 
afford to entertain a guide must have something to luse. 
The constant employment of the guide during the 
march is to examine the impressions on the sand, by 
which he judges of the safety of advance or of the 
necessity for retreat. 

The Arab is also familiar with the printed footsteps 
of his camels, and of those of his nearest neighbours. 
Iie can tell, from the impression, whether a camel was 
pasturing and not carrying a Joad, or mounted by one 
person only, or heavily laden. If the marks of the two 
fore-feet be fainter or deeper than those of the hind 
ones, he judges of the state of the animal’s health, and 
this serves him as a clue to discover the owner. “ In 
fact,” says Burckhardt, “a Bedouin, from the impres- 
sions of a camel's or of his driver's footsteps, draws so 
many conclusions, that he always Jearns something con- 
cerning the beast or its owner; and in some cases this 
mode of acquiring knowledge appears almost super- 
natural. ‘the Bedouin sagacity in this respect is 
wonderful, and becomes particularly useful in the pur- 
suit of fugitives or in searching alter cattle. I have 
seen a man discover and trace the footsteps of his camel 
in a sandy valley where thousands of other footsteps 
crossed the road in every direction; and this person 
could tel] the name of every one who had passed there 
in the course of that morning. I myself found it often 
useful to know the impression made by the feet of my 
own companions and camels; as, from circumstances 
which inevitably occur in the Desert, travellers some- 
times are separated from their friends.” This enter- 
prising traveller has known instances of camels being 
traced by their masters during a distance of six days’ 
ar to the dwelling of the man who had stolen 
them. 

The North American Indians find their way over 
the prairies by following in the trail of previous travel- 


Jers: they also discover, by the prints of the feet, and 





other marks and signs perceptible only by themselyes, 
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not only that men have passed through a particular 
path, but they can distinguish the particular nation to 
which they belong, and whether they are friends or 
enemies. A remarkable instance of this faculty is 
given by Buchanan, of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

In 1755 a most atrocious murder was committed by 
a party of Indians on fourteen white settlers within 
five miles of Shamokin. The surviving whites in their 
rage determined to take their revenge by murdering 
a Delaware Indian who happened to be in their power. 
He was friendly to the whites, and by them held in 
general esteem ; so much so, that they familiarly called 
him Duke Holland. This Indian, satisfied that his 
nation was incapable of committing so foul a murder 
in a time of profound peace, told the enraged settlers 
that it was the act of some wicked Mingoes or Iroquois, 
whose custom it was to involve other nations in wars 
with each other by committing midnight murders, and 
causing some other people to be suspected as the mur- 
derers. He was unable to convince his accusers of 
the innocence of his countrymen, until he offered to 
accompany a party in search of the murderers, whom he 
undertook to discover by the prints of their feet and 
other marks well known to him. This proposal was 
accepted, and he led a party of whites into the tracks. 
They soon arrived in the most rocky parts of a moun- 
tain, where no white man could discover a single 
track, for they had to leap over a number of crevices 
between the rocks, and in some instances to crawl over 
them. Suspecting treachery, they threatened the In- 
dian with instant death, unless he convinced them that 
he was really following a track. The Indian did so 
in the most unreserved manner; he pointed out to 
them that the moss on the rock had been trodden down 
by the weight of a human foot, or torn and dragged 
forward from its place; in one spot he showed that 
pebbles or small stones on the rocks had been removed 
from their beds by the foot hitting against them; that 
dry sticks by being trodden upon were broken; and 
in some places an Indian’s blanket had been dragged 
over the rocks, and removed or loosened the leaves 
lying there,—all which the guide pointed out as he 
walked along, without evenstopping. At last arriving 
at the foot of the mountain on soft ground, where the 
tracks were deep, he discovered that the enemy were 
eight in number, and from the freshness of the foot- 
prints he concluded that they must be encamped at no 
great distance. Such was indeed the case, for on gain- 
ing an eminence on the other side of the valley, the 
Indians were seen encamped; some having already 
laid down to sleep while others were drawing off their 
leggings ; and the scalps they had taken were hanging 
up to dry. “See!” said the guide to his astonished 
companions, ‘‘there is the enemy; not of my nation, 
but Mingoes, as I truly told you.” He advised them 
to wait until they should be asleep, and then to put 
them to death; but the whitesseem to have been over- 
come with fear by the adventure, and hastening back, 
reported the number of the Iroquois to be so great that 
they durst not venture to attack them. 

But if the Indians are thus skilful in discovering and 
explaining the tracks on the ground, they are also in- 
genious in concealing their own “trail” whenever it is 
necessary to do so. For this purpose they walk as 
much as possible in the water, along the margin of 
marshes or rivers, on the trunks of fallen trees, or 
wherever the foot makes the least impression. To con- 
ceal their numbers, a large body will walk in file, one 
behind the other, each placing his foot on the print 
made by his forerunner, while the largest foot of the 
company brings up the rear; by which contrivance a 
large body appears to consist of only one man. They 


sometimes attach to their fect the hoof of the buffalo 
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and the paw of the bear, and run for miles in the wind- 
ing course of these animals. 

If the grass of a prairie takes fire, it does not destroy 
the trail, because the grass being generally beaten offers 
some resistance to the fie, and partly escapes its fury, 
so that it remains “a green line upon asca of black ;” 
but in the succeeding season, when the new grass is 
grown, the trail is so much obliterated that the expe- 
rienced eye of an Indian can alone detect it. 

In the “rolling prairies” of the western wilderness 
a wide extent of country is often composed of a suc- 
cession of hills and ridges; these ridges cross each 
other in a transverse direction, aud form large dips 
and ravines producing an appearance of hopeless con- 
fusion to the eye of an inexperienced traveller: there 
is, however, for every district a principal or dividing 
ridge, which forms, as it were, the backbone of the 
range to which it belongs. The first quality of a guide 
through an unknown range is to have “a good and 
quick eye for hitting off the dividing ridge ;” but it is 
still quite necessary to follow in the trail, and it is 
often a —— exciting crisis when it is lost ; hours 
being often consumed in seeking for it. When very 
indistinct, it is usual to divide a party and make them 
go abreast twenty or thirty yards apart, so that when 
the trai] is missed by one, it may be discovered by 
another. 

The Honourable Mr. Murray, in his wanderings 
among the Pawnees, describes this method of travel- 
ling by distinguishing the dividing ridge and following 
the trail. As he was often in fear of an attack from a 
hostile tribe, he soon became expert in reading the 
trail and deciding whether it was left by friend or foe ; 
by buffalo, horse, or deer. He could tell a war party 
from a hunting or migrating party: in the one case, 
the trail of the horses or the slighter tracks of men’s 
feet were alone seen; in the other the tracks of the 
squaws and children were apparent, together with 
those of the long curved poles on which their lodges 
are stretched. It was also not difficult to distinguish 
a mid-day from a night camping-place: in the former 
were found some cut branches which sheltered the 
party from the noontide sun; in the Jatter, generally, 
some scraps of charred wood, or round marks in the 
grass, showing where a fire had been made. Even 
where these indications are wanting, asin the open 
level prairies, there are others which enable an Indian 
to estimate the number of the party and their horses ; 
whether the former consisted of men only; the time 
that had elapsed since they passed; whether they 
made a short or a long halt, and many other parti- 
culars. 

In following the trail of a large number of persons, 
Mr. Murray found great difficulty in striking it after 
coming to a place where they had camped, for paths 
ran in every direction ; some to where the horses had 
been pastured; others to the nearest water, &c. In 
such a case, the safest way is to pay no attention to the 
various ground-marks, but to keep straight on in the 
general direction which the trail had borne previously 
to reaching the camping- place. 

Mr. Burchell while travelling in the wilds of 
Southern Africa found the Hottentots and Bushmen, 
as well as many of the tribes of the interior, admirably 
quick and discerning in every circumstance connected 
with the track of animals and waggons. They could 
distinguish almost with certainty the foot-mark of 
animals closely resembling each other, although to a 
European eye no difference could be detected even 
when pointed out. They examine carefully the form 
of the footsteps, their distance apart, and their greater 
or less depth in the svi]. These marks, together with 
a knowledge of the different situations preferred by 
each species, lvad them to conclusions in which they 
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seldom err. In estimating the time elapsed since the 
animal had passed, they notice the effects of the sun, 
the wind, or the rain; if these have not altered the 
freshness of the impression, they conclude it to have 
been made since the last of these occurred : if the im- 

ression appears to have been made on wet ground, 
but is filled with dust, or sand, or leaves, they know 
that the animal must have since the last shower, 
but before the storm of wind. Of this nature there 
are a multitude of other circumstances from which 
they deduce information, and cases occurred frequently 
when this knowledge proved of the utmost importance 
to Mr. Burchell and his party. ; 

On one occasion they discovered the track of a 
waggon, and after a careful series of observations, it 
was decided that the waggon had passed two years 
before, and that its direction was to the south-east. 
At first the track was not very discernible; but one 
of the Hottentots having noticed the middle stems of a 
low shrub to be broken down close to the ground in a 
manner different from that in which they would have 
been broken by the foot of any animal, immediately 
examined all around at the distance where the other 
wheel should have passed, and soon discovered other 
similar appearances. All the stems or branches were 
observed to incline forwards to the south-east in the 
direction the observers were travelling, because it is 
obvious that a wheel would push forward any small 
bodies or obstacles in its way. The same conclusion 
was drawn from those stems which had not been 
broken down, but the bark of which had been torn. 
Those which had been beaten to the ground still 
remained in that position; but “we observed,” says 
Mr. Burchell, “ other shoots rising upright from them, 
and from these being of two years’ growth, we drew 
the conclusion that it must have been two years since 
the waggon had passed that way.” 

Thus it will be seen that in widely separated parts 
of the world, and under very dissimilar circumstances, 
a high degree of skill is attained in the art of reading 
the tracks of animals, &c. on the ground, and the 
acquirements of the aborigines of Southern Africa in 
this respect would lead to a belief that their powers of 
reasoning and reflection are not so low as they are 
said to be by most travellers. It is true that their food, 
clothing, and personal safety so greatly depend on 
knowledge of this kind, as to make them acutely ob- 
servant of every thing relating to it; but may it not 
be true that, if stimulated by equally powerful motives, 
their mental faculties would soon be equal to higher 
undertakings than reading the foctsteps on the 
ground? 





A Belgian Farm.—Near Alost we met with one of the 
smallest farms which will maintain a family without other work 
—it was barely five acres. The house was much larger than 
such an occupation warranted ; but it was an old farm-house, 
and the land had been divided into small holdings, leaving only 


five acres to go with the house. There was a small orchard of } 


about a quarter of an acre, in which there were some thriving 
apple and plum-trees. The grass under these was good, and the 
only cow which the man had was led by the wife in a halter to 
graze there for a short time every day, apparently more to give 
her exercise than for the food she could pick up. The grass 
seemed to have been cut for her in another part. This cow had 
cost eight pounds, and the man regretted that he had not had the 
means to purchase a second, as he could have maintained two 
very well. Half of the land was in wheat, the other half in 


clover, flax, and potatoes; so that the clover did not recur sooner 
than every sixth year, the flax and potatoes in nine. As soon as 
the wheat was reaped he began to hack the stubble about four 
inches deep with a heavy hoe, and as fast as he got a piece done 
it was sown with turnips, after having had some of the contents 
of his urine tank poured over it; for, small as the farm was, it 
had its reservoir for this precious manure. Thus a considerable 
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portion of the wheat stubble was soon covered with young turnips 
of a quick-growing sort, which, if sown in the inning or 
middle of August, were fit to pull in November and sabe, 
and were stored in the cellar for winter use. There was a small 
patch of Cameline, which was sown less for the seed than for the 
stems, of which he made brooms in his leisure hours in winter. 
But these hours could be but few, and only when snow covered 
the ground, and prevented him from digging and trenching, which 
was a constant operation ; for the whole five acres had to be dug 
in the course of the year, and as much of it as possible had to be 
trenched, the soil being a stiff loam of a good depth, which was 
much improved by stirring and trenching. The milk and pota- 
toes, with a little salt pork, fed the family; for a pig was fed on 
the refuse of the food given to the cow and a little corn, Most 
of the wheat, and all the flax, were sold, and more than paid the 
rent, which was not high—adout 10/, a year, without any rates, 
tithes, or taxes. Incessant labour kept the man in good health, 
and his wife was not idle. They had two or three young children, 
one at the breast; but, except the wish for another cow, there 
seemed no great dissatisfaction with their lot, nor any great fears 
for the future. They had no parish fund to fall back upon, not 
even an union-house ; but had they come to want by unforeseen 
accidents they would have found the hand of private charity 
ready to help them.—Outlines of Flemish Husbandry. 
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Spanish Cigars.—Not the least among the curiosities of 
Seville is the tobacco manufactory. Tobacco is one of the royal 
monopolies, and it is manufactured in a palace. A very cursory 
glance at this singular establishment will afford some idea of the 
value of this monopely. It is a noble and stately edifice, of a 
quadrangular form, six hundred feet in length by four hundred 
and eighty broad. It is surrounded by a moat, and approached 
by a drawbridge, like a regular fortification. Soldiers are con- 
tinually on duty at the entrance and in the courts—all the 
workpeople are carefully searched every night on leaving the 
establishment—and no cloaks are permitted within its precincts 
—all precautions against the abstraction of this precious weed. 
It employs no fewer than five thousand hands, Of these, three 
thousand are women—almost all of whom are employed in 
twisting cigars. Of the two thousand men, a great portion are 
similarly occupied ; while a considerable number are employed 
‘n the manufacture of the different articles and implements 
which are required in the establishment. Women are preferred 
for the manufacture of cigars, as lightness and delicacy of touch 
are of importance in this branch of the business. ‘Two immense 
halls are set apart for the cigar-twisters—one for the men and 
the other for the women. The largest of these, in which three 
thousand women are seated, busily engaged in rolling up the 
fragrant leaf, each with a little basket of bread and fruit beside 
her for dinner, presents a very extraordinary spectacle. The 
work is performed with amazing rapidity, and a single individual 
will roli up from five hundred to six hundred cigars per day. 
The time of labour is from 7 o’clock a.m. to 4 p.m. One part 
of the process is sufficiently disgusting, but, out of consideration 
for the lovers of cigars, we refrain from mentioning it.— Rev. W. 


Robertson. 


The Anglo-Saxon Church and Improvement of Agricultw e.— 
The estates of the lay proprietors were cultivated by the com- 
pulsory labour of bondmen and theowas, or slaves: but in every 
monastery the greater number oi the brotherhood was devoted to 
the occupation of husbandry; and the superior cultivation of 
their farms quickly demonstrated the difference between the in- 
dustry of those who worked throngh motives of duty, and of 
those whose only object was to escape the loss of their holdings 
or the lash of thesurveyor. Of the lands bestowed on the monks, 
a considerable portion was originally wild and uncultivated, 
surrounded by marshes, or covered with forests, They preferred 
such situations for the sake of retirement and contemplation ; 
and as they were of less value, they were more freely bestowe:l 
by their benefactors. But every obstacle of nature and soil was 
subdued by the unwearied industry of the mouks. The forests 
were cleared, the waters drained, roads opened, bridges erected, 
and the waste lands reclaimed, Plentiful harvests waved on 
the coast of Northumbria, and luxuriant meadows started from 
the fens of the Girvii. The superior cultivation of several 
counties in England is originally owing to the labours of the 
monks, who, at this early period, were the parents of agriculture 
as well as of the arts.--Zingard's History and Antiquitics of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
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